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1- Chile - "Let's toast the businessmen" (By J acobo Schatan Weitzman) 

The broad Association Agreement between the European Union and the Chilean government has just been 
approved, and will be signed definitively at the end of May once it has been approved by the relevant 
Parliaments. We sincerely hope that the Association Agreement with the European Union will also mean that 
workers can toast it. If this were the case, we who have been - and continue to be - critical about the 
excessive opening up of our country's economy could join the toast. 

2- Mounting Pressure to Liberalise Services: Developing Countries Need to Put Their 
People's Needs First (By Rosalina Muroyi) 

The 4th World Trade Organisation (WTO) Ministerial Meeting held in Doha, Qatar, in November 2001, saw the 
adoption of an unrealistic paragraph 15 on Trade in Services. The paragraph gave dates for the submission of 
initial request and offer proposals by WTO Members to the Council of Trade in Services (CTS). These were 
pinned to 30 June 2002 for requests, and 31 March 2003 for offers. 

3- Girona Declaration - From Rio to J ohannesburg 

From March 18-20, 2002, forty progressive activists assembled in Girona, Spain for a strategy session 
entitled: Rio+10 and Beyond: Strategies Against the Greenwash of Corporate Globalisation. The original 
Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro in 1992 was a significant victory for corporations. It was the first major 
international conference on environment and development where business successfully mobilised to engineer 
certain outcomes. 

4- MEGACHIP : Democracy in Communication (By Giulietto Chiesa and many others) 

Philip Morris invokes Nafta and Trips clauses to attack Canadian prohibition on terms "light" and "mild"; 
Regional economic partnerships are due to be signed between EU and ACP countries - but are some 
countries left out in the cold? NGOs fear that Doha might be used to scupper the Convention on Biodiversity; 
Indonesia plans to ban logging for export to save its tropical forests; US local authorities are pitted against 
the fast-track legislation; and international institutions once more head for the sands. 

5- The Hidden Dimensions of Globalization: What is at Stake Geoculturally (By J ean Tardif 
in cooperation with Joélle Farchy, Gerd Junne, George Ross and other members of the Forum’s scientific 
committee) 

It is much too soon to know whether September 11, 2001 will change the world as much as the fall of the 
Berlin Wall has, but it has unquestionably brought home very important dimensions of globalization. In 
particular, the shock has raised questions about global management of the relationships between diverse 
cultures and societies and about the media as channels of globalization. Should cultural industrialization, led 
by a small number of large media conglomerates radically change the ways we think about managing cultural 
relationships? 

6- Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 
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Given the little information available, one might 
suppose that the Agreement will benefit both 
sides. It will give Chile unrestricted access to a 
vast and greatly varied consumer market, with a 
range of agricultural, agro-industry, fisheries and 
industrial products, in addition to services and 
other sectors, mostly with a greater added value 
than traditional commodities. It would most 
probably result in a considerable increase in both 
the volume and the value of exports towards the 
EU. 


For the European Union, given the small size of 
the Chilean market, the benefit would appear to 
come from the possibility of marking a return to 
Latin America, starting with Chile, and of creating 
a counterweight to the USA's previously 
uncontested commercial and political domination. 


The words of Chris Patten, the EU's Commissioner 
for Foreign Policy, speak for themselves: "... | am 
convinced that this Association Agreement 
represents a determining landmark which will 
enable our relations with Chile and with all Latin 
America to flourish. (...) The agreement with Chile 
clears the way for another, more ambitious 
objective, the agreement with Mercosur that is 
currently in negotiation. (...) For a number of 
reasons, Europe has been absent from Latin 
America too long and vice versa. For a long time, 
both regions have felt the need to come together 
again. (...) The treaty with Chile is part of this 
strategy...". 


| might dare to add that two main factors kept 
Europe away from Latin America for almost half a 
century. The first originated in European investors’ 
unwillingness to continue to lend money to Latin 
America after many of the region's countries 
stopped honouring payments as a consequence of 
the Great Depression in the 30s, a situation that 
lasted around 50 years. The second factor 
involved retreating from what they considered the 
USA's "backyard". 


This latter notion, conceived in North America and 
tolerated by the rest of the world, remained 
unchanged throughout most of the 20th Century. 


But around the middle of the century, after the 
Second World War, at a time when the USA was 
the only Western superpower in both the military 
and the economic and financial realms and when 
Europe was heavily affected by the war, the idea 
of a backyard was further strengthened and with it 
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came an increase in North American 
interventionism. 


In the early 90s the breaking up of the USSR 
made the USA the world's only superpower. Over 
the same period, however, the European Union 
consolidated its community structure through a 
series of intra-European agreements (single 
currency and other significant agreements), 
gradually bringing former USSR satellite nations 
into its circle, and with its considerable 
involvement in international global, economic and 
political actions regained its former international 
status. 


In addition, with the controversial election of 
Republican George W. Bush as US President, 
divergences between the European and North 
American way of seeing things are becoming 
increasingly evident in a variety of domains. It is 
not therefore impossible for the European Union to 
find it very important to move onto the Latin 
American hunting ground of its both former ally 
and rival. 


Both the Chilean government and its businessmen 
joyfully celebrated the conclusion of the 
agreement with the European Union. The latter, in 
a highly publicised action, did so with champagne, 
probably French, even if it is not always good. 


But it would be even more significant if the 
Agreement had included (this is unclear as yet) 
standards concerning improving working and 
environmental conditions in the sectors of activity 
that benefit from the Agreement. 


Fruit farming, for example, has developed 
amazingly in the last 15 years, with export returns 
currently in excess of US$ 1.600 million, a figure 
which is likely to go far beyond this level when the 
Agreement with the European Union comes into 
force. 


But the increase in profits will not benefit all the 
actors involved in creating this wealth equally. 
Most of the workers, mainly women, are seasonal 
workers, which makes their situation very 
insecure: low daily rates for working days often 
beyond 12 hours, high levels of exposure to highly 
toxic chemicals that cause diseases in both the 
women and their descendants, a_ lack of 
information concerning their rights, bad-quality 
protection, little possibility of risk prevention, 
inadequate and insufficient sanitary facilities and 
food areas - just to mention a few of the worst 
shortcomings and deficiencies. 
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This situation is at its worse in the fruit-growing 
areas, as it is slightly better, although still not 
good enough, in the packing areas. 


There are similar conditions in the salmon-fishing 
industry, which also developed spectacularly in the 
90s. In this field, in addition to the workers’ 
problems in the fruit industry, there is a dramatic 
deterioration in the sea bed caused by salmonids 
in the fjords in southern Chile. 


This is why we feel that it is vital that the 
protocols signed between the European Union and 
Chile consider this type of corrective and 
preventive action, as regards both working 
conditions and the environment, as_ it is 
unacceptable for the Treaty to benefit just the 
businessmen. 


In the same way that the increase in exports to 
the European Union will create many jobs in many 
sectors of activity, it should also create a sense of 
decent working conditions as put forward so 
energetically by the International Labour 
Organization, led by the Chilean Juan Somavia. 
Otherwise wage gaps will continue to widen in our 
country and poverty will not be wiped out. 


In addition, the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), to which 
European and _ other industrialised countries 
belong, recently drew up a number of directives to 
make multinationals voluntarily meet national and 
international labour, environmental and_ social 
regulations in both company headquarters and 
their subsidiaries and make their local suppliers 
and contractors meet similar =minimum 
requirements. 


We sincerely hope that the Association Agreement 
with the European Union will also mean that 
workers can toast it. If this were the case, we who 
have been - and continue to be - critical about the 
excessive opening up of our country's economy 
could join the toast. 


Contact for this article. Manuel Hidalgo Valdivia - 
ECHLA ATTAC CHILE attac@globalcom.cl 





Mounting Pressure to Liberalise 
Services: Developing Countries Need to 
Put Their People's Needs First 


By Rosalina Muroyi 
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The 4th World Trade Organisation (WTO) 
Ministerial Meeting held in Doha, Qatar, in 
November 2001, saw the adoption of an 
unrealistic paragraph 15 on Trade in Services. The 
paragraph gave dates for the submission of initial 
request and offer proposals by WTO Members to 
the Council of Trade in Services (CTS). These were 
pinned to 30 June 2002 for requests, and 31 
March 2003 for offers. 


These deadlines are unrealistic given the weak 
participation of developing countries in the 
negotiations on the General Agreement on Trade 
in Services (GATS) initiated in 2000. While the 
group's participation in shaping development- 
friendly guidelines for the negotiations was 
remarkable, its participation in terms of the 
number of proposals submitted to the CTS has 
been deplorable. This poor participation is due toa 
number of factors. These include, among others, 
the inability of most developing countries to 
identify sectors of interest to them, that is, sectors 
where they could compete on equal basis with 
developed countries, and then unavailability of a 
cost-benefit analysis on the sectors that they have 
already liberalised. The crux of the matter is the 
lack of capacity and resources to conduct analyses 
of the domestic situation that would allow to 
identify one's interest and evaluate the results of 
previous liberalization. There is almost no GATS 
meeting, be it WTO official or unofficial, of 
developing countries negotiators, or civil society, 
that has not ended without a call for the 
assessment of trade in services. To officialise this 
call, a group of 10 developing countries (Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, India, Kenya, Pakistan, 
Peru, Uganda, Venezuela and Zimbabwe) 
submitted a statement, a few weeks before the 
Doha conference, WTO document: S/CSS/W114, 
emphasising the imperative of a _ proper 
assessment of the trade in services. The 10 
countries make reference to the negotiating 
guidelines which explicitly say that, "the CTS 
should carry out an assessment of trade in 
services in overall terms and on a sectoral basis 
with reference to the objectives of the GATS and 
of Article IV in particular." The assessment of 
trade in services is stipulated in the GATS itself, it 
is not something that developing countries have to 
beg for. In spite of all this effort to try to be 
heard, the so-called 'member-driven' organisation 
adopted paragraph 15 as is. [Note: A second 
submission on assessment on trade in services 
was also submitted to the CTS by the following 
countries on 6 December 2001: Cuba, Senegal, 
Tanzania, Uganda, Zimbabwe, Zambia; 
S/CSS/W/132]. 
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While most developing countries still have no clue 
of where to start regarding meeting the 30 June 
2002 deadline, leaked European Commission (EC) 
proposals show that the EC is determined to get 
maximum concessions out of the developing 
countries. Countries on the current list of EU's 
draft requests include South Africa, Egypt, India, 
Argentina, Brazil, Malaysia, among others. The 29 
leaked documents are downloadable from 
http: // www. gatswatch.org/requests- offer.html. 
These requests show business corporations, which 
focus only on profit making even if this is at the 
expense of may poor in developing countries, are 
the driving force behind the EU's proposals. 
Among other sectors, the EU is asking for the 
opening up of basic services such as water supply, 
electricity, _telecommunications, news agency 
services and banking. The EU is also asking for a 
reduction in limitations scheduled in most of the 
developing countries' commitments. Emphasis is 
also put on relaxation if not elimination of 
regulatory laws on foreign investment. 


It might be too early to give a _ categoric 
judgement on the EU's requests, but the EU's 
negotiating tactics are now well known to the 
developing countries. They always give developing 
countries a chance to complain and argue, that is, 
‘to participate’ in the negotiations and therefore 
making the EU appear to be very democratic. This 
makes the developing countries feel that they are 
“equal partners" with a ‘voice’ in the negotiations. 
They call it ‘confidence building’ in WTO terms. 
Once the developing countries are ‘confident’ in 
their participation, the EU as well as _ other 
developed countries find it easy to pull out their 
carrots. This is nothing new. The EU used the 
Cotonou waiver issue to conquer the ACP 
resistance at Doha. The ACP's ‘active participation’ 
at Doha could however not change the content of 
the final document. It was a non-contributive 
participation with consolation prizes here and 
there. 


Why did the developing countries agree to adopt 
the document if this paragraph did not suit them? 
The Doha draft text had a total of 45 paragraphs 
on different issues. All these had to be discussed 
and agreed upon 'by consensus’ by 141 countries 
within five days (later extended to six days). 
There were three other additional detailed 
documents on Implementation Issues, TRIPs and 
Public Health, and Procedures for Extension under 
Article 27.4 for Certain Developing Country 
Members (relating to Subsidies and 
Counterveilling Measures). It is however, not time 
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that mattered here. The Ministerial meeting is 
essentially a_ political event. All technical 
negotiations are done well before by the trade 
negotiators with the guidance of their ministers. 
Normally, the draft is presented to the Ministers 
for fine-tuning as they exercise their political right. 
This however, was not the case with the Doha 
draft. The developing countries were not happy 
with the draft and had objected to it being taken 
to Doha without appropriate articulation of issues 
most pertinent to them. This was however ignored 
by the then Chairman of the General Council, Mr. 
Harbinson. He forwarded the document without 
amendments and with an accompanying letter to 
the Chairman of the Ministerial Conference. What 
does this mean? It means that in this 'member- 
driven’ organisation, some members are more 
equal than others. Hence, developing countries 
could not win the Doha battle. Besides the carrots 
dangled to most developing countries during the 
week long meeting, a lot of pressure was 
exercised on the ‘stubborn’ vocal developing 
countries. 


So the developing countries have all reasons to be 
cautious with the requests of the EU. The GATS 
lacks clarity on many issues which make it difficult 
for developing countries to stand for their people's 
basic rights when faced with powerful trading 
partners like the EU. The typical example is found 
in the first article of the GATS which specifically 
excludes from scope, "services supplied in the 
exercise of governmental authority." However, the 
same article goes on to define such a service as 
one "which is supplied neither on a commercial 
basis, nor in competition with one or more service 
suppliers." In most countries public provision of 
services like education and health coexists with 
private sector provision. This therefore means 
that, in such cases, public services are covered by 
the agreement. Water is also such a service 
which, traditionally used to be under the provision 
of government authority, but is now being 
provided by private corporations too. For 
developing countries, services like water and 
electricity supply are still under government 
provision and it is the government's responsibility 
to adequately make such services available to all 
its people. However, since they now fall under the 
GATS, they are treated as commercial 
commodities. The government cannot prevent 
other business players from providing these 
services. If it cannot compete, it has to leave the 
provision of these commodities to the competent 
corporations. People who can afford will pay for 
the service, those who cannot will have to do 
without it. 
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Liberalisation of Water Supply 


In the 29 leaked documents, the EU is requesting 
all members to open up sub-sector of "Water for 
human use and waste water". This falls under the 
Environmental Services sector. Let us give a 
glimpse of the two African countries that figure on 
the list, Egypt and South Africa (the "developed" 
countries of Africa). The EU is asking these two 
countries to liberalise water for human use and 
waste water management. This includes water 
collection, purification and distribution services 
through mains, except steam and hot water. 
Egypt has not yet made any commitments in the 
whole environmental sector. Although South Africa 
has already made commitments in some of the 
sub-sectors, it has not yet opened up water 
supply. Should these countries respond positively 
to the EU's request, water will certainly become 
too dear to the already suffering people of 
Soweto, for example. A recent Survey by a South 
African NGO, Municipal Services Project, revealed 
that ten million people in this country have their 
water supplies cut because they cannot afford to 
pay their bills. Poverty is at the root of these non- 
payments, not unwillingness to do so. 


In its bid to ensure provision of basic services to 
all its people, the South African government 
introduced free water and electricity policies. 
Under these policies, poor South Africa households 
are entitled to a minimum amount of free water 
and electricity. Will opening up these services to 
market forces not compromise such humane 
policies? Will the EU corporations be ready to 
operate in such conditions where a big part of 
their market is stolen away by the government? 
When big corporations come, they will promise 
honey and milk. They may propose unbelievable 
discounted rates just to win their contracts, but 
soon, the rates are hiked out of this world - as 
Vivendi Water did to the people of Argentina. 
Liberalisation of basic services like water is not 
only a worry for developing countries. Even a 
developed country like Canada has its civil society 
bitterly denouncing the liberalisation of water 
given its ever increasing unaffordability to low- 
income earners. 


Liberalisation of Financial Services and Promotion 
of Foreign Direct Investments 


When it comes to foreign direct investments 
(FDIs), developing countries may want to exercise 
caution. The FDI issue makes the GATS an 
investment agreement. It is a revived multilateral 
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agreement on investment (MAI), making the GATS 
a wolf in sheep's clothes. The developed countries 
have been pushing this issue for a long time. The 
United Nations' International Finance for 
Development Conference held in Monterrey Mexico 
in March 2002, has also endorsed the idea. 
Foreign direct investment, goes the FDIs 
promotion song, is a sure way of helping 
developing countries overcome poverty since it 
claims to bring with it jobs and technology 
transfer, among other things. 


The EU is pushing for more market access in 
financial services. For example, the EU is 
requesting Egypt to do the following on insurance 
services: take full commitment on cross-boarder 
supply of all services auxiliary to insurance, 
eliminate economic needs test in all sub-sectors of 
insurance services, and eliminate restrictions and 
allow 100% foreign capital equity in all sub- 
sectors. Furthermore, Egypt is also being 
requested to take commitments on wholly foreign- 
owned subsidiaries in the banking sector. The EU, 
among other things, is actually pushing for the 
elimination of any discrimination measures in the 
treatment of foreign and domestic financial service 
providers, elimination of any barriers to the cross- 
border provision of the financial services. This 
seems to contradict the other seemingly good side 
of the GATS framework such as: the right of 
governments to regulate and introduce new 
regulations on the supply of a service within their 
territories in order to meet national policy 
objectives (stipulated in the GATS Article V1.4). 


Even though liberalisation of financial services is 
said to have considerable potential to generate 
growth, especially through FDIs, developing 
countries must resist pressure to deregulate 
financial services and take countries like Argentina 
as their guiding lessons when they make 
decisions. Argentina is now in crisis. One of the 
major reasons of the crisis is that the foreign 
banks could not lend to small and medium sized 
firms and therefore these companies had to fold 
up. After all the mess, the foreign banks closed up 
and went back home leaving Argentina poorer and 
more miserable than before. This is just an 
example of what unregulated financial flows can 
do. The EU's requests are calling for developing 
countries to remove regulatory measures on FDIs. 


The developing countries succumbed to the Doha 
pressure. They are unlikely to be able to survive 
the new pressure on further liberalisation of their 
services, even those in the domain of basic 
services. It is therefore, strongly advisable for 
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developing countries to: - make __ further 
commitments in GATS only after they are satisfied 
by a quantitative and qualitative assessment that 
allows them to identify the sectors and modes of 
export interest to them and their gains/losses 
from the sectors they have already opened up. 
The Negotiating Guidelines, re-affirmed at Doha, 
have failed to strengthen the imperative for 
assessment. Developing countries need to push 
for the operationalisation of every aspect of the 
Guidelines. Third World governments should put 
the humanitarian and developmental aspects of 
their people first. They should therefore publicise 
their service offers and hold cross-sectional 
consultations of all stakeholders before they make 
any further commitments on services, and thus, 
make informed decisions. 


Produced by the International South Group 
Network (ISGN) Director and Editor: Y. Tandon; 
Advisor on SEATINI: B. L. Das_ Editorial 
Assistance: Helene Bank, Rosalina Muroyi and Raj 
Patel For more information and subscriptions, 
contact SEATINI, Takura House, 67-69 Union 
Avenue, Harare, Zimbabwe, Tel: +263 4 792681, 
Ext. 255 & 341, Tel/Fax: +263 4 251648, Fax: 
+263 4 728695, email: seatini.zw@undp.org 


Website: www.seatini.org 





Girona Declaration - From Rio to 
Johannesburg 


From March 18-20, 2002, forty progressive 
activists assembled in Girona, Spain for a strategy 
session entitled: Rio+10 and Beyond: Strategies 
Against the Greenwash of Corporate Globalisation. 


The original Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro in 
1992 was a significant victory for corporations. It 
was the first major international conference on 
environment and development where business 
successfully mobilised to engineer certain 
outcomes. Although governments made some 
positive commitments, corporations and_ their 
lobby groups succeeded in countering many 
demands that conflicted with the interests of 
business, including dismissing any notion of 
binding regulation of transnational corporations 
and substituting their own ‘voluntary’ agenda. 


The decade since Rio has been marked by 
increasing corporate’ influence over’ the 
international social and environmental debate. 
Whereas previously corporations had mainly 
worked through national governments, at Rio 
lobby groups - notably the Business Council for 
Sustainable Development - emerged as an 
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international force in their own right. Since then, 
corporations have been legitimised as 
‘stakeholders’ whose inputs must be reflected in 
all major social and environmental treaties. As 
their sheer size and power grows, so too does 
their ability to engineer political outcomes to suit 
their interests. Government complacency, along 
with the lack of effective, empowered and 
democratically accountable global institutions, has 
allowed corporations the _ political space to 
manoeuvre themselves into decision-making 
positions. 


The last decade has also been a period of intense 
volatility and disruption as the corporate-led 
globalisation agenda has gained momentum. 
Corporations and lobby groups, aided by neo- 
liberal governments, have pushed vigorously for 
increasing deregulation, marketisation and 
privatisation of all sectors of economic activity and 
livelihood. Through their dominance of global 
institutions and decision-making processes, they 
have made enormous gains for the corporate-led 
globalisation agenda while — simultaneously 
undermining the possibility of solving problems 
democratically. 


The corporate greenwash of globalisation 


As a result of public pressure, some corporations 
have made changes in the direction of social and 
environmental sustainability. They are now more 
likely to admit that they have an impact on 
communities and the environment and some 
positive steps have been taken to remedy this. 
There are, however, limits to such change. 
Companies are eager to point to their ‘best 
practices’ as examples of corporate 
environmentalism and social conscience. However, 
core business practices in major sectors continue 
to be wholly unsustainable, and the deeper 
changes are not being made. 


As a result, much of what may be perceived as 
corporate environmentalism is merely greenwash 
- an attempt to achieve the appearance of social 
and environmental good without corresponding 
substance. Such greenwash is being used skilfully 
to manipulate public perceptions of corporations 
and diffuse public pressure to impose binding 
regulations. Through branding, corporate 
philanthropy, high-profile partnerships with NGOs 
and governments, and isolated but highly 
publicised ‘best practice’ projects, corporations are 
making every effort to improve their image. All in 
order to avoid making the necessary changes to 
their core business practices demanded of them 
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by civil society. By creating a benign public image 
and dominating international fora, corporations 
have exercised a virtual veto power over many 
initiatives seeking to impose obligations on them 
or force them to comply with basic social and 
environmental standards. If change has to 
happen, they want it at their pace and in their 
chosen direction. 


Engineering of Consent 


Corporate engagement on environmental and 
social issues, particularly in the run-up to the 
World Summit on Sustainable Development 
(WSSD), is much more than just an image 
exercise - it can be better characterised as ‘deep 
greenwash’ or ‘engineering of consent’. 
Corporations are using more and = more 
sophisticated strategies to influence political 
outcomes and debates. Aided and abetted by the 
public relations industry, they are moving from 
defending their own battered reputations to 
promoting corporate globalisation itself against 
the pressure for systemic social change. 


Recognising their own legitimacy crisis as powerful 
profit-making entities, corporations are 
increasingly looking to the NGO sector for much- 
needed credibility. Using their vast financial power 
and charm offensives, many ‘partnerships’ have 
emerged between high-profile NGOs and 
corporations. Elsewhere, corporations have sought 
to ‘dialogue’ with NGOs in an attempt to be seen 
to be listening to critics - while benefiting from 
the resulting image boost. These ‘dialogues’ and 
‘partnerships’ can also be sophisticated tools for 
co-optation of NGO critics. For example, some of 
the political divisions between NGOs in the run-up 
to the WSSD can be directly attributed to 
deliberate divide-and-rule strategies employed by 
corporations. 


From greenwash to bluewash 


As the principal institution for global decision- 
making on environmental, social, and human 
rights issues, the United Nations has been directly 
targeted by corporations and lobby groups seeking 
to gain more direct political influence and to 
improve their image. The UN leadership has 
unfortunately facilitated this trend through its 
uncritical embrace of corporations, as exemplified 
by the Global Compact - a voluntary agreement 
with corporations which can neither be monitored 
nor enforced. Despite a complete lack of 
independent verification of company claims, the 
Global Compact is being used by corporations to 
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demonstrate that they are responsible and 
therefore do not need to be forced to comply with 
basic social and environmental standards. As a 
result of the Global Compact, other calls from 
within the UN system for legally binding regulation 
of transnational corporations are _ being 
suppressed. Endorsement of the Compact by some 
NGOs has legitimised it even further, while 
undermining the development of more effective 
initiatives. 


Privatising Sustainable Development 


The effects of corporate influence on the UN are 
clear in the preparatory process for the 
J ohannesburg summit, which displays a deep neo- 
liberal bias. For example, numerous references to 
the ‘Doha Development Agenda’ in the Chairman’s 
papers disguise the fact that the WTO system 
explicitly | subordinates people and_ the 
environment to trade considerations. The 
emphasis on so-called ‘Type-I|’ outcomes, such as 
partnerships between business and governments 
or NGOs, effectively privatises the implementation 
of the Rio ‘commitments’ set out by governments 
10 years ago, and gives an ultimate seal-of- 
approval to corporate lobby groups and their ‘best 
practice’ projects. The bias towards Type-ll 
commitments also reflects the lack of political will 
to negotiate effective and legally binding solutions 
to the world’s most pressing social and 
environment problems. 


Co-opting Corporate Accountablity 


In an attempt to pre-empt moves towards binding 
regulations, corporations are skilfully engineering 
the debate about ‘corporate accountability’ down 
to the narrowest of definitions. High profile 
voluntary reporting standards such as the Global 
Reporting Initiative are being sold as the answer 
to civil society demands _ for corporate 
accountability. Corporate groups such as Business 
Action for Sustainable Development (BASD) are 
actively redefining the language of corporate 
regulation to mean corporate-friendly regulation 
such as market-based ‘solutions’ to problems and 
intellectual property rights for corporations. 


Like other corporate lobby groups such as the 
World Business Council for Sustainable 
Development (WBCSD), the — International 
Chamber of Commerce (ICC), and the Mining, 
Minerals and Sustainable Development (MMSD) 
initiative, BASD is working to focus the outcomes 
of the WSSD on technocratic and voluntary 
‘solutions’. By engaging in ‘dialogues’ with critics, 
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incorporating the language of NGO criticisms into 
their rhetoric (such as ‘corporate accountability’), 
publishing glossy reports, and demonstrating 
isolated examples of good ‘corporate citizenship’, 
they are succeeding in blurring the lines between 
business and NGOs, and deflecting pressure for 
fundamental change. The disturbing acquiescence 
and opportunism of some NGOs in the preparatory 
process has only contributed to the problem, by 
closing off political space for more corporate- 
critical positions. 


Privatising nature 


Specific agreements and initiatives on climate 
change, biosafety and water are being hailed as 
triumphant successes of the Rio process. The 
reality is that in almost every sector where a Rio 
agreement has been reached or is in negotiation, 
a deep neo-liberal and corporate bias is apparent. 
Through the Rio process, corporations are working 
to open up nature itself to commodification and 
privatisation - air, water, and the genetic building 
blocks of life are being turned into tradeable 
goods. 


In the case of the atmosphere, the Kyoto Protocol 
is littered with so-called ‘market-based solutions’ 
which will not only undermine the _ limited 
environmental integrity of the Protocol itself, but 
also reinforce corporate power through the 
creation of a new market in atmospheric credits. 
Biotechnology is being touted as the solution to 
the world’s food and health problems, and being 
actively promoted by UN agencies, despite 
growing public concern and an absence of 
stringent testing, labelling and liability 
requirements. The water sector is threatened by a 
sophisticated effort on the part of TNCs to reframe 
the debate around water provision from one of a 
fundamental human right to an economic good, 
paving the way for increasing privatisation of the 
world’s water supply. Everywhere, corporate 
interests are being enshrined in law _ while 
considerations of social and environmental welfare 
are brushed aside with fine words. 


Call for democratic control over the economy 


Rio + 10 summit offers us all an opportunity to 
assess and evaluate the last ten years of 
corporate-led globalisation, and to change course. 


It is evident that in the increasingly deregulated 
environs of the global economy, internationally 
binding and legally enforceable regulation of 
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corporations is imperative as a first step to 
asserting democratic control over the economy. 


The pace and direction of change should not be 
left to corporations to decide. The obstructive 
influence of corporations and their lobby groups 
must come to an end. 


Basic concepts of participatory democracy and 
community empowerment should be at the heart 
of all international decision-making structures and 
processes. 


To this end, we commit to mobilise against the 
corporate capture of the WSSD and towards 
increasing democratic control of our global, 
national and local economies. 


Signed by (May 26): 

American Association of Jurists, United States - 
ASEED Europe - CEE Bankwatch Network (Central 
and Eastern Europe) - Censat Agua Via, Colombia 
- Centre for Environmental Information & 
Education, Bulgaria - CETIM, Switzerland - 
Citizens' Environmental Movement, Poland - 
Coordination Against Bayer-Dangers, Germany - 
Corporate Europe Observatory (CEO) - Corporate 
Watch, United Kingdom - CorpWatch, United 
States - Critical Shareholders, Denmark - 
Development Alternatives with Women for a New 
Era (DAWN) - DiFAIRsity, Belgium - Ecologistas en 
Acién, Spain - Finnish ECA Campaign - Grassroots 
Globalization Network, United States - Green 
Liberty, Latvia - GroundWork, South Africa - 
Housing and Land Rights Network - Habitat 
International Coalition - IBON Foundation Inc., 
Philippines - Institute for Agriculture and Trade 
Policy (IATP), United States - Institute for 
Economic Relocalisation, France - Institute of 
Political Economy, Philippines - Integrated Rural 
Development Foundation (IRDF), Philippines - 
L'observatoire des transnationales, France - 
Organic Consumers Association, United States - 
Platform, United Kingdom - REDES - Friends of the 
Earth Uruguay - Transnational Institute - Third 
World Network - WAHLI (Friends of the Earth), 
Indonesia - World Development Movement, UK 


MEGACHIP: 
Communication 


Democracy in 


By Giulietto Chiesa and many others 
Translation. Therese Kozlowski-Marescaux. 
Volunteer translators coorditrad@attac.org (*) 





"That a thousand drops may become a river" 
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The state of the communication of information in 
Italy and in the world is highly disturbing. The 
plurality of information is more apparent than 
real, and the tendency is for things to become 
worse. That is, what millions and millions of 
people listen to, read and above all see - every 
day - is defined by restricted groups who decide 
what the greater public ought to know and what 
they ought not to know. The so-called "fourth 
estate" is at this time in large part so intertwined 
with political power and dependent on strong 
private interests, owners and controllers of the 
media, that it has rejected almost totally its 
function of checks and criticism. Our country had 
always been thus dominated by headlines that act 
as "party" newspapers ( even while loudly 
declaring and pompously qualifying themselves as 
"independent"). 


The Italian situation - of total television monopoly 
and of almost total media monopoly, both 
contaminated by a huge conflict of interests - is a 
limited case. Elsewhere things are only slightly 
less serious. The overwhelming majority of 
communication flows ( information in the strict 
sense is a part of communication and not the main 
point) is thus produced by a handful of global 
colossi, from which spin off such conglomerates as 
"America-on-Line", Time Warner, Vivendi 
International, Sky News, Bertelsman etc., which 
are impressive for their size and power. 


The global society, the so-called "knowledge 
society" is literally in the hands of producers of a 
gigantic "dream factory"; this works to create 
collective stupidity and, being at the same time 
daughter and sister, serves the interests of 
American globalisation. If there is one place where 
this globalisation has already expressed all its 
force and virulence, it is the area of 
communication 


It is really in this area that false knowledge, 
prejudice, common understanding, are 
institutionalised and reproduced and the social 
construction of the dominant reality is reinforced. 
The same operators of communication do not 
escape from the _ situation and so act as 
mouthpieces (for the dominant forces). The main, 
indeed the only criterion of these conglomerates is 
that of the market, in which everything ( 
information, entertainment, obviously advertising 
) is an integral, synergistic part of the process of 
creation of needs for a strong, artificial production 
of goods. As such, information, mass culture, 
entertainment are essentially commodities. So 
they are used by their owners and creators to fit 
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in with the demands of the market and above all 
of the dominant organisations. The media ends up 
with the imposition of a definition of reality, 
selecting that which is relevant or of interest to 
the public, producing automatons (? - the 
translation is not clear), enfeebling every form of 
reflective thought. Through this process of 
definition and selection of reality is produced an 
uncritical way of thinking and knowing, that is 
crystallised as true background knowledge. But 
then, this way of knowing "what everyone thinks" 
is used by the media as a source of legitimacy for 
the production and selection of news. 


Information thus becomes tautological, 
reproducing the social reality that has contributed 
to creating it. It is enough to think of information 
on war: through the construction of the news, the 
assumption - the making of sacred stereotypes - 
reproduces the common feeling of the inevitability 
and naturalness of war. It follows from this that, 
however secondary, there is a connection between 
what the media produce, and reality. If it serves 
and serves always the proprietors of the "factory 
of dreams", then reality can be substantially 
modified in the passage towards its virtual 
representation: embellished or hollowed out, it 
doesn't matter, nonetheless manipulated in line 
with the demands of the market and above all of 
the organizations which rule. 


Extreme and miserable Italian offshoots of this 
logic are the effective applications of Infotainment 
(entertainment plus information) and of "soft 
news"; Trojan horses introduced between the 
lines, bits of information with the aim of ultimately 
reducing their content; ending in wiping it out 
altogether. Newspapers and _ television are 
becoming ever more self-referential, they speak of 
themselves, among themselves and with their 
power, filling themselves’ with _ tittle-tattle, 
amplifying their inanities and putting them centre- 
screen ( or on the first page), forgetting the 
problems of the people, the contradictions of 
society and of the world, culture, civil values. 


The disintegration and the devaluation of the 
public sphere, for example, is reinforced by the 
media that tends to sensationalise the private 
sphere to the detriment of public discussion. The 
apparently harmless, light, entertainment features 
make the boundaries between public and private 
ever more confused at the experiential and 
cognitive level. Collective and __ individual 
responsibility, rights and duties are drowned in a 
sea of tears and false emotions. It is maintained 
that this is what the public wants, and this is true 
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in part. But they forget to say why the public 
wants it and how and for what the desire is 
nourished: they forget to say what the public 
wants and thinks that is socially available; they 
forget to say that the same public is daily deprived 
by the media and by the social organization, of 
resources that can induce it to some 
reflectiveness, to move outside its own 
impoverished little ego. 


But it follows from all this that millions of people 
are exposed incessantly to a "background noise" 
that is decided and created in place without any 
democratic legitimisation and that nevertheless 
influences their life in a radical way. The public 
don't seem to notice that communication is always 
most decisive in determining not only the level of 
information in a society, its collective culture, but 
above all its emotional level and in the end its 
ethical level. Few know that the school and the 
family ( but also the Sunday school and parish) 
have already been overwhelmed by the 
pervasiveness and the power of communication 
messages to which the young generation is 
exposed. The lowering of the level of intelligence 
and the erosion of moral and civil values are 
articulated by the daily editions of the various 
"Auditel" ?( TV and radio) and become absolute 
judges of our communal life, of our way of 
consuming, even the way we entertain ourselves. 
They are unchallengeable, inviolable because they 
are determinants in defining the flows of millions 
of euros of advertising investment. 


Harmful to democracy? The worse for democracy, 
because it does not enter into business 
calculations. Harmful to civic education? The worst 
for civic education. Harmful to the psychological 
equilibrium of TV viewers? The worse for them. 
Almost no-one is concerned about the fact that 
"homo videns" ( watching man) is~— an 
anthropological variant that modifies the terms of 
all the most important components of social life; 
not to be concerned with that is in the long term 
more irresponsible than would be the decision to 
abolish any form of public instruction. Counter- 
information has always been - and is - an 
important instrument to nourish the formation and 
the extension of the critical spirit, to provide 
different content from that received from the 
media, to encourage democratic participation in 
the formation of public opinion. 


Contact for this article. Granello di Sabbia 
redazione@attac.org 
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The Hidden Dimensions of Globalization: 
What is at Stake Geoculturally 


By Jean Tardif in cooperation with J oélle Farchy, 
Gerd Junne, George Ross and other members of 
the Forum’s scientific committee 


Beyond “cultural exceptionalism” toward a World 
Cultural Council? 


It is much too soon to know whether September 
11, 2001 will change the world as much as the fall 
of the Berlin Wall has, but it has unquestionably 
brought home very important dimensions of 
globalization. In particular, the shock has raised 
questions about global management of the 
relationships between diverse cultures and 
societies and about the media as channels of 
globalization. Should cultural industrialization, led 
by a small number of large media conglomerates 
radically change the ways we think about 
managing cultural relationships? What might be 
the conditions that would allow these relationships 
to become genuine dialogues between cultures 
that are equal in dignity, if not in resources? 


What is at Stake in Global Dynamics: Three Key 
Issues 


Since the 1648 Treaty of Westphalia national 
territories have been the foundation — of 
international relations based on_ relationships 
between sovereign states. Today’s global 
dynamics more and more transcend this interstate 
model, however. Not everything is nor will 
everything be globalized. Globalization does 
nonetheless constitute the structuring process for 
key sectors of contemporary activity, constraining 
us to rethink the relationships between territory 
and security - its geopolitical stakes - and 
between territories and economies - _ its 
geoeconomic stakes. Quite as important, it is 
changing relationships between territory, cultures 
and the representations of them that we have. 


September 11 revealed many things, but 
prominent among them, alongside economics and 
security, was the ineffectiveness of the interstate 
system in managing relationships between 
societies and cultures. Socio-cultural realities no 
longer coincide with the borders of nation-states. 
The consequences of this can be seen in the 
prominence of cultural reactions to 11 September, 
the difficulties of Europeans in articulating national 
identities with European integration and the many 
struggles about identity that we observe around 
the globe. Cultural questions have political 
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dimensions that cannot be reduced to artistic 
matters or to cultural “products.” 


Globalization obliges us to find new responses to 
the fundamental political issues of, “what should 
we do, what can we do, what do we want to do, 
together locally, nationally and, more and more, 
extra-nationally - regionally, globally?” The 
demands of democracy don’t stop at national 
borders. Asking such basic questions prods us to 
recognize that the national project is not finished 
and may still serve as the most appropriate place 
to organize societies and _ exercise citizen 
responsibilities. This national project , along with 
the roles of the national state, needs to be 
redefined and articulated with political projects at 
other levels, most notably the extra-national. This 
is clearly true for security and economics, but it is 
also the case for cultures, seen as the collective 
representations that societies make expressed 
through shared values and cultural products. 
Answers to these new questions will not always be 
the same. Globalization brings a post-western era 
which can only be organized in “geometrically 
variable” ways. 


How Does Globalization Affect Relationships 
Between Societies and Cultures? 


Internally Recent events, particularly in Europe, 
demonstrate clearly that many, if not most, 
countries must find new ways to manage 
relationships within their populations, whether 
through new policies of multiculturalism or other 
methods of integration that bring changes in 
national identities. These are very important 
matters indeed, but they concern _ internal 
sovereignty, and are not part of the discussions 
about cultural pluralism that our Forum should 
address. It is instead at the extra-national level 
(rather than “supranational” or “post-national”) 
that issues relating territories and cultures in new 
ways present the most urgent challenges. 


Samuel Huntington contends that the national 
interest of a nation is a function of its identity, 
whose cultural dimensions evolve over time. The 
quest for identity - or the need for recognition - is 
constant over history and is not reducible to 
national projects alone. Instead, it is one 
component of global dynamics. Since cultures do 
not necessarily coincide with national boundaries, 
contemporary realpolitik must deal with the 
complex realities of what Vacla Havel calls 
“cultural spheres.” 
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Can we specify the concrete bases of identities, 
and of cultural pluralism, for the global era ? 
Realism demands recognizing a dialectical reality 
involving multiple ways of belonging. We need to 
understand that the divers foundations of 
identities come on an ever-changing spectrum 
ranging on one side from country-cultures (Japan, 
Denmark, China...) through cultural spheres (the 
Arab world, for example) and linguistic-cultural 
areas (francophonie and its Spanish and 
Portuguese equivalents) to Hollywood “world 
culture” (the McWorld of Benjamin Barber) on the 
other. Each of these different definitions expresses 
particular changing realities of global dynamics 
with which we must come to grips to establish 
effective global governance in the cultural sphere. 
In this light, to give but one example, citizen in 
European countries might have different centers of 
interest, poles of identification and constantly 
changing engagements at city, national, EU, and 
linguistic levels and be asked to exercise rights 
and assume responsibilities at each level 
depending upon the circumstances. 

The Strategic Nature of Relationships Between 
Societies and Cultures 


It is as important for a society and culture as it is 
for a country to see its language, values and views 
of the world shared and carried by others. 
Understanding these things as “geocultural 
stakes” gives strategic importance to relationships 
between cultures and societies comparable to 
those involved in geo-security and geo-economic 
matters. It is thus curious to note that cultural 
matters, dissociable from identity issues, are quite 
absent from contemporary strategic debates, 
including those about the consequences of 
globalization. 


The one possible exception to this may be the 
United States which has long recognized that its 
images and visions of the world are central to its 
international power. In the words of J ames Rubin “ 
in terms of military capacity, economic strength 
and the power of our ideas and culture, we are the 
only superpower in the world.” The Americans 
have thus been successful in supporting firms that 
can profitably disseminate American images, ideas 
and values throughout the world. They have 
understood that the best ways to sell themselves 
is to create desires and dreams. We cannot 
reproach Americans for their ability to sell their 
cultural products and make them an instrument of 
power. But we must remember that, we are not 
only talking about trade. Recent political speeches 
by American leaders clearly demonstrate a 
strategic vision in which cultural values are 
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central. However much culture exists in the 
sphere of the symbolic, it also includes quite 
specific political dimensions. 


Some observers have begun to worry that 
legitimate American responses to September 11 
could tempt the US toward the new imperial 
system theorized by Huntington as uni-multipolar 
world. This danger emanates less from a particular 
country than from a system. We have been 
worried for some time about the homogenization 
that globalization might bring to world economic 
space. But, as Claude Nicolet has noted, “whether 
or not there is a desire for hegemony, the greatest 
danger of imperialism is in the cultural sphere.” 
The spread of languages and cultures have less to 
do with their intrinsic virtues than with the 
underlying power that promotes them. Is_ it 
acceptable toady that relationships between 
societies and cultures depend primarily on the 
objectives demands of what Jeremy Rifkin calls 
“cultural capitalism?” 


Industries of The Imagination 


We must recognize that relationships between 
cultures and societies are no longer mediated 
primarily by states. Is it acceptable that they are 
now submitted to market rules, to the goals of 
profitability and more and more oriented to the 
homogenization of products created in the few 
huge studios that manufacture the world’s 
dreams? Today it is the media, the primary 
channels for cultural globalization, that are at the 
heart of issues about cultural pluralism, given 
their economic power and their influence on our 
symbolic order . Technological development has 
made cultural exchanges continuous at planetary 
level with unprecedented rapidity and amplitude. 
There are vast new possibilities for the enrichment 
of different cultures in this. But these possibilities 
cannot be realized in a_ situation where the 
imbalance in cultural exchanges is too large. Much 
of humanity is not yet caught up in these new 
cultural patterns, but unbalanced and unequal 
media flows could reduce cultures that cannot find 
their own places in cyberspace to a peripheral 
status. It is impossible to ignore the threat of 
cultural Darwinism promoted by a= market 
controlled by a few groups operating on global 
level and which privilege the marketization of 
culture and for-profit cultural products that use 
diversity as an exploitable resource in ways that 
might lead to domination by a globalizing 
hyperculture. 
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The industrialization of culture has consecrated 
the economic dimensions of cultural exchange and 
practices that justify huge global firms. According 
to the president of ATT, such firms should meet 
the imperatives of “ubiquity” that include access 
for clients everywhere in the world plus 
appropriate infrastructures and products for doing 
so. The firms themselves claim that freedom of 
direct foreign investment and access to markets 
justify keeping their transnational strategies free 
from national regulation. All of this allegedly 
justifies the size, concentration and_ vertical 
integration of firms. 


This is the schema that has prevailed in the 
cultural sector, which has the highest level of 
economic growth of any and which is displacing 
aerospace as America’s largest exporter. It is not 
surprising that corporate cultural interests have 
sought to make the opening of markets their top 
priority in the WTO and to insist that the rules that 
apply to merchandise trade should apply to the 
“cultural market.” In consequence, the real 
struggle of those who defend cultural diversity 
now must take place, like it or not, around the 
vertical integration and concentration of firms, 
even within the European Union. 


Oligopolized structures like those of the media 
would be questionable in any economic sector, 
including electronics, but it is unacceptable in the 
cultural sphere. This is the case from an economic 
point of view since we are dealing with industries 
with great economies of scale: a film costs no 
more to produce for a million spectators than for 
ten thousand. It is above all true because the 
media don’t produce ordinary products, but 
concepts, values and visions of the world that 
circulate directly and continuously over the 
airwaves and screens of the entire planet. Thus 
the term “industries of the imagination” (P. Flichy) 
rather than cultural industries better captures the 
fact that culture cannot be reduced to the 
exchange of digital bits and entertainment 
products, even if all of this takes place and 
evolves in a universe of communications. David 
Putnam, former president of Columbia Pictures, 
noted that “some people are trying to convince us 
that films and television are economic sectors like 
any other. This is not true. They shape attitudes, 
create new notions of style and behavior and, in 
doing so, reaffirm or discredit larger social 
values..A film can either reflect or undercut our 
sense of identity as individuals or as citizens of 
nations.” 
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Cultural identities are now largely created by 
media detached from territorial constraints and in 
trade in cultural goods and services. This is why, 
as with all oligopolies, large inequalities in cultural 
exchanges are unacceptable. If countries can 
invoke the defense of national industry to impose 
quotas on importing steel and agree to “voluntary 
restrictions” on the export of Japanese cars to 
Europe on economic grounds, are not measures to 
ensure minimal reciprocity in cultural matters a 
fortiori justifiable, particularly since values are at 
stake. Today, in European countries, screens are 
filled with anything from 65 to 85% of foreign 
products. This is not simply a matter of 
commercial imbalance, but = primarily — of 
relationships between cultural and social values 
with impacts that cannot be overestimated. 
Researchers at Columbia University, reporting a 
seventeen year study conducted on 707 families, 
concluded that television plays a significant role in 
the development of aggression in adolescents and 
adults. Answering only a single question should 
convince about cultural imbalance: “Where do the 
values, dreams and heroes of young people in 
Japan, Cameroon, Germany or Brazil come 
from...from local literature and culture, or from 
screens?” 


Beyond “Cultural Exceptions:” Promoting Cultural 
Pluralism 


Faced with the efforts of big firms to liberalize the 
“cultural market,” some groups have succeeded in 
mobilizing support and convincing states to retain 
prerogatives over cultural policies and refuse to 
liberalize markets in cultural goods and services 
through the WTO. Defending cultural diversity 
seems today to be a recognized objective and 
negotiating position for the EU, despite divergent 
national positions. Is this any different from the 
“cultural exception” of 1993 which M-O. Padis 
asked whether it was a “way to exclude goods 
that belong in different universes of value from 
the market or to organize the market in ways to 
make the French cultural industry competitive.” 
(Esprit, mars-avril 2002, 38). This idea has had 
the merit of allowing states to abstain from 
commitments to liberalize cultural markets within 
the WTO. Without abandoning it, we need to 
question its effectiveness with regard to the goals 
that have been claimed for it. Can the “cultural 
exception,” a barrier without real legal weight, 
work as a Maginot line in the face of the 
technological progress and _ liberalization of 
telecommunications markets that is well under 
way within the WTO. These convergent trends 
create new constraining conditions that will render 
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national measures beside the point and have even 
greater consequences than new negotiations on 
services. What can a small producer do when 
faced by a conglomerate that can open a film on 
900 screens in one country in a day? 


Tying the defense of cultural diversity to the 
power of states to define their own cultural 
policies neglects the fact that national policies 
cannot be effective if they are not backed by some 
instance that can govern trans-national cultural 
exchanges effectively. It is thus clear that the 
future of cultural pluralism will be decided at 
transnational levels. It is important to abandon 
the political schizophrenia allowing governments 
to support a powerless Unesco declaration 
defending cultural diversity while — they 
simultaneously sdopt WTO measures leading to 
cultural liberalization. Geo-cultural issues need to 
be put on the same level as geo-political and geo- 
ececonomic ones. We need to extract relationships 
between societies and cultures from the 
economism that today dominates the world 
system. We need, therefore, to formulate goals to 
allow us to go beyond “cultural exceptions” and 
affirm the primacy of the © social-cultural 
dimensions of human exchange. 


What is most important to defend, the exceptional 
status of cultural goods, the maintenance of the 
status quo in relationships between governments 
and audiovisual producers, or the_ effective 
definition of conditions promoting real pluralism? 
To respond clearly it is useful to make a distinction 
between diversity and pluralism. Diversity is the 
premise of everything that lives, including human 
beings, one of the givens of nature. The physical 
ecosystem is something that evolves. The human 
ecosystem, in contrast, is the product of choice. 
Cultural pluralism is not a reified thing, nor is it a 
“global public good.” It is instead the consequence 
of constant individual and collective choices, an 
affair of the will that refuses homogenization. 
Defending and promoting cultural pluralism is thus 
not defending a past and impossible status quo, 
cultural relativism or exceptional rules for cultural 
goods and services. Instead it is defending a 
reasoned expansion of the right to exercise 
individual and collective choices in conditions of 
sufficient autonomy in the absence of external 
constraints or conditions limiting its scope, 
including the possibilities for producing and 
exchanging diverse forms of cultural expression. 
This is a primordial issue for human development, 
a universal struggle whose adversary is a 
hegemony that is unacceptable when its touches 
the imaginary or seeks to instrumentalize cultures 
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in the service power. Cultural pluralism is a 
fundamental political principle of world order and 
thereby one of the priorities of global governance. 


What is at Stake in Geo-cultural Relations, Global 
Governance and Democracy 


What are the practical consequence of these 
claims? How can geo-cultural matters of cultural 
pluralism be given the place they deserve in global 
governance? Given the role of the media in 
interactions between cultures, how can we 
reconcile the utilitarian logic of markets with the 
logics of identities in an exchange regime adapted 
to actual global dynamics? How can we reconcile 
the roles of different actors in the cultural sphere? 
How can we prepare and legitimate the decisions 
that we need to take on such trans-national 
issues? 


Global governance is no longer a simple extension 
of the Wesphalian interstate system. It cannot be 
achieved by a utopian world government or 
parliament. It cannot happen through state 
regulation either. Governance, which is not a 
synonym for government, might be defined as the 
art of associating different concerned actors - 
since the state is no longer the only actor - in the 
articulated and coherent exercise of mutual 
responsibilities. This kind of governance must 
consider geo-political and geo-economic issues 
while also seeing relationships between societies 
and cultures not as fault lines, but as spaces for 
real dialogue and responsible exchange that 
cannot be reduced either to trade or power. 


The public demonstrations of protest that now 
accompany international summits underline the 
democratic deficit in decisions taken at extra- 
national levels by delegates from states who have 
usually not asked for or received explicit mandates 
from their peoples for secretly negotiating treaties 
that often will prove more constraining for citizens 
than most national laws. It is a matter of urgency 
to re-found the legitimacy of extra-national 
decisions through genuine prior debates open to 
all actors involved in the issues. Despite many 
initiatives, there is today no existing Forum that 
moves beyond a dialogue of the deaf and episodic 
consultation to begin processes of genuine 
concertation. It is necessary to innovate in these 
debates by using the possibilities offered by the 
Internet. This is what  PlanetagorA, an 
international association, desires to do_ in 
organizing a “Forum for Concertation on Cultural 
Pluralism” to structure public discussion among 
key players, including public officials, civic and 
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social actors, firms and experts. The purpose is 
not the abstract discussion of culture, but rather 
to clarify issues of cultural pluralism in the 
information and globalization era in order to 
develop realistic proposals that might then be 
submitted to existing political instances for 
implementation. 


To situate these debates it might be useful to 
consider one hypothesis. Might not a new, original 
regime be established outside the WTO to consider 
the particularities of trade and interaction between 
cultures? Such a regime would consider measures 
flowing from five basic ways of reconciling the 
different logics of markets and identities: carefully 
managed market opening; multi-functionality; 
responsibility; the precautionary principle; and 
reciprocity. To provide for practical responses we 
might also consider the creation of a mixed Fund. 
This regime could eventually become a new kind 
of political jurisdiction, a World Cultural Council, 
constituted following the quadripartite formula of 
the Forum and functioning on principles of co- 
decision and co-regulation by the _ different 
responsible actors. 


The Forum’s debates will go forward through 
multiple cycles with results to be presented at 
several important international meetings: The 
October 2002 Summit of the leaders of 55 
francophone countries whose general theme will 
be cultural dialogue; the Summit on the 
“Information Society” to be held in Geneva in 
2003; and the World Cultural Forum in Barcelona 
in 2004. 


The challenges of cultural pluralism are no less 
important than those facing European integration. 
It is a matter of learning to live together not in a 
uni- multipolar world, but in pluralist arrangements 
that correspond to the realities of the human 
ecosystem. We need to find ways to ensure 
balanced exchanges between societies and 
cultures that are equal in dignity and able to 
reflect critically and honestly on their values, 
practices and adaptation to changing world 
conditions. To live together neither building walls 
nor trade are enough. Cultural security is as 
important as physical and economic security. We 
must find ways to respect identities as multiple 
ways of living with modernity and the human 
condition. 


This paper has been written by Jean Tardif in 
cooperation with Joélle Farchy, Gerd Junne, 
George Ross and other members of the Forum’s 
scientific committee. 
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Contact for this article. Jean Tardif 
jean.tardif@planetagora.org 





(*) coorditrad@attac.org is the email address of an international group of volunteers who coordinate 700 
translators worldwide. You can be part of this group and share your language expertise by helping us publish 
articles and documents. J ust contact them for further details. 





Meeting ATTAC worldwide. 
If you are interested in one of these rendezvous please click on http://attac.org/indexen/ See 
“ATTAC In the World” then “Meeting ATTAC” 





-- Wednesday 29 

AUSTRIA: Graz - Braunau 

DANMARK : Odense 

FINLAND: Helsinki 

FRANCE : Rennes - Caen - Strasbourg 
HELLAS : Athen 


-- Thursday 30 

DANMARK: Blagarden - Hillerod 

FRANCE : Tulle - Pamiers - Rouen - Strasbourg - Paris Centre 
ITALIA : Udine 

NORGE : Kristiansand 


-- Friday 31 

BELGIQUE BELGIE: Bruxelles 
DANMARK : Copenhagen 

FRANCE : Thonon - Rouen - Martigues 
ITALIA: Firenze 

SUISSE SCHWEIZ: Jura 

SVERIGE : Stockholm 


-- Saturday 01 

BELGIQUE BELGIE : Bruxelles 

DANAMRK : Odense 

DEUTSCHLAND: Hannover 

FRANCE: St Jean de Braye - Rennes - Trappes - Amines - Ajaccio - Marseille 
ITALIA : Perugia 

SVERIGE : Stockholm 


-- Sunday 02 

DANMARK: Copenhagen 
FRANCE: St J ean de Braye 
ITALIA : Trieste 


-- Monday 03 

AUSTRIA: Wien 

DANMARK: Copenhagen - Blagardens 

FRANCE: Orleans - Versailles - Amiens - St Nazaire - Perthuis - Le Thor - Strasbourg 
NORGE : Oslo 


-- Tuesday 04 
AUSTRIA : Wien 
FRANCE: Nantes - Avignon 
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NORGE: Oslo 
SUISSE SCWEIZ : Lausanne 


-- Wednesday 05 

AUSTRIA : Linz - Graz 

ESPANA: Barcelona 

FRANCE: Nantes - La Rochette - La Ciotat 
NORGE : Stavanger 
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